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ABSTRACT 

The report, requested of six experts appointed by the 
Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), (1) 
surveys the relations between the educational system and working life 
in the light of social objectives in the 24 OECD countries in the 
1970's, and (2) advises those countries, proposing subjects and 
methods of cooperation between the relevant public authorities and 
between them and the employers, trade unions, and other social 
groups. The report contains 25 specific recommendations grouped under 
three broad headings: (1) a positive policy for working life, (2) an 
integrative policy for education, and (3) more options for the 
individual within a free-choice society. The experts found the 
quality of working life net keeping pace with individuals' capacities 
and aspirations, and recommended a policy that involves better jobs, 
more flexible working arrangements, moro chance for participation, 
and more equity in advancement; found too many disadvantaged persons 
in the labor market, and recommended measures to create greater 
opportunities for these persons; found unwise separations between 
education and work, and recommended recurrent education; found too 
many rigidities imposed on individuals* lives and recommended more 
options; found inequities in educational opportunities, and 
recommended comprehensive schools; and found little communication 
ar^^ng educational and labor market authorities, and recommended 
m hanisms for joint consultation. (Author/AJ) 
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The Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Devel- 
opment (OECD) was set up under a Convention signed 
nprnul ^^cember, I960, which provides that the 
uiL^U shall promote policies designed : 

— to achieve the highest sustainable economic growth 
and employment and a rising standard of living in 
Member countries, while maintaining financial sta- 
bility, and thus to contribute to the development of 
the world economy; 

— to contribute to sound economic expansion in Af ember 
as well as non-member countries in the process of 
economic development; 

— to contribute to the expansion of world trade on a 
multilateral, non-discriminatory basis in accordance 
with international obligations. 

The Members of OECD are Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, the Federal Republic of 
Oermany Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden. Switzerland, Turkey, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 



O Organisation for Econoniic Co-operation and Development, 1975. 

Queries concerning pcrniisslons or translation rights should be 
addressed to: 

Director of Information, OECD 
2, rue Andr^.PascaL 75775 PARIS CEDEX 16» France. 



FOREWORD 



by the Secretary- General 



Over the last few years the OECD has endeavoured to assist Member 
countries in developing specific pohcies for education and employment in 
response to rapid social and economic change. Increasingly it is being seen 
that'the problems arising from the rapid expansion of education, changing 
employment and working conditions, and the role of the individual in 
contemporary advanced societies are closely inter-related and call for new 
policy approaches which take account of these inter-connections. Manpower 
and educational policies need in fact to be more closely harmonised than 
in the past if they are to serve the social and economic goals of countries 
more efficiently. 

New policies in these fields, calling as they do for closer inter- 
departmental co-operation within governmental structures, can only be 
introduced progressively, and in consultation with all the social partners 
involved. Ft was in the belief that the Organisation could assist Member 
governments in exploring possible solutions that F invited a group of 
eminent experts to prepare an initial analysis of the problems and propose 
possible co-ordinated approaches to them. The results of their deliberations 
are embodied in the present report. 

[ wish to record my appreciation to the Group of Experts, and in 
particular its Chairman, for the speedy and effective way in which they 
have accomplished their task. The appearance of the report is, i believe, 
timely and its contents deserve to be made widely known within national 
administrations, employers' and employees' organisations, the academic 
community and the wider public. They will certainly be closely scrutinised 
within the OECD itself as a guide to future work by the Organisation in 
these areas. 
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The report contained in the present volume is the work of a 
number of individuals acting in their personal capacities and 
not as representatives of any Member Government of OECD 
or the Secretary-General. Consequently it will be understood 
that the views expressed in the report remain the sole 
responsibility of the Group ^and that the recommendations are 
designed to call attention to a number of issues of public 
interest which merit careful consideration. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



Dear Secrclary-GcncraU 

The mandate you gave us when we were appointed in December 1973 
was to present a short, policy-oriented report reviewing: 

problems concerning the relations between the educational system and 
working life in the light of the social objectives in OECD countries 
in the 1970s, 

and proposing: 

subjects and methods of co-operation between the relevant public 
authorities and between them and employers, trade unions and other 
social groups. 

Wc were asked, in particular, to identify problem areas of sufficient 
common interest to warrant further mutual consultation and examination 
among OECD Member countries 

Our work look place over the period February to December 1974 
during which we held three meetings in Paris. Our report necessarily 
presents a rather cursory view of the wide range of issues involved. 

We have taken a broad interpretation of our mandate, assuming that 
we should look at welfare considerations as well as economic ones and 
we have made a number of suggestions for policy. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Jacques Delors 

Ricardo Diez-Hochleitner 

John Hargreaves 

Tors ten Husin 

Sylvia Ostry 

Clark Kerr (Chairman) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The mandate of the Group of Experts on Education and Employment was 
to survey the relation^ between the educational system and working life in the 
light of the social objectives in OECD countries in the 1970s, In both of these 
fields, old ways of doing things are confronted by new imperatives. The accele- 
ration of change, caused by the discoveries of modern technology; the 
impossibility of forecastmg in any detail the future shape of our environment 

our institutions; the questioning and, often, the rejection of the values, 
modes and structures of the past; the blurring of the old lines of division 
between education and work, the questioning of many other social and political 
barriers in society; and. perhaps most important, the assertion of a widespread 
dcbire for greater individual fulfillment all combine to suggest that a new look 
is needed at the ways in which wc equip people to play a useful role in society 
and to manage their own lives. 

There is, often, a rejection of the traditional approaches to school. The 
rele\ancc both of curricula and of credent ialism is questioned. The need to see 
education, and not )ust vocational training, as a continuing process is increasing- 
ly recognised as the best way to cope with the pressures and events of change. 
The qualities that allow an effective response to change appear more important 
than the acquisition of facts that become out of date. The need is seen to 
prepare people, not just for a job, but also to live in a total and dynamic 
environment. 

At work, the educational level of the labour force is higher and growing 
faster than c\cr before but the aspirations of those who enter working life 
are often not fully matched by greater satisfaction in their jobs nor by a height- 
ened sense of self-fulfillment. The equality of status people may have learned 
to expect from their education is often not mirrored in the environment of 
work. Skill requirements change frequently but doubt exists as to whether 
adequate provision is made to cope with this change. The development of new 
relationships between manager and employee reflects a type of instability that 
extends far beyond the workplaa\ 

Against this background of questioning and change, of a sense of the 
inadequacy of past guidelines, and of uncertainty of what is relevant to the 
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fulurc, ihc Group has fell il ncccssar\ lo lake a broad inicrprcladon of i(s 
mandalc, looking al social as well as economic objcc(i\cs. 

Noi only is (he fuliirc outlook more uncertain than al an» imic m ihc 
lasl iwo decades, bul Ihc problems we nov\ face will be greally inlensified if 
Ihcrc is a major or prolonged slowdown in llic growth rale of OECD eouniries. 

The delailed policy suggestions thai wc make are nol parhcularly novel, 
buL as a lolal package, ihc) go well be\ond Ihc current performance of any 
single Member eoumr\. We do suggest some new overall perspectives toward 
the solution of the problems that confront Member countries. 

The tc\t of the report indicates attitudes and policies that mav ad\ancc 
Ihinkmg on the complex interp!a\ of relationships between education and work. 
Our major \iews can be summarised as follows: 

I Indixidual dcxelopment and human satisfaction must become a responsibility 
of the world of work a> well as education. If the 19th century and early 
20th centur\ was the world of the sclf-madc man through work, and the 
lasl 50 years saw the rise of meritocrac\ based on education, the future 
may be marked b\ a scKiet\ in which education and work together make 
possible new patterns of individual development, proxidmg more equity 
among indixiduals and a greater enhancement of all human resources and 
contributions. 

2. To humanise work we suggest a "positive pohcy for working life*' which 
should promote and support action by the social partners to improve the 
quality of working life, with a major emphasis on the goal of personal 
fulfillment as a complcmcnl to technical and economic considerations; and 
lo supply greater opportunities for the currentiv disadvantaged. 

3. We propose, as a parallel developments a more integrative policy for 
education** which makes the OF.CD programme of " recurrent education 
its core idea but goes beyond that to make education more of an instru- 
ment of social equity and more responsixe to the needs of youth. Education 
can play its own important role in the humanisation of work by "the 
proxision of more education and training opportunit,es for adults. The 
dcxelopment of such continuing education for adults should become a 
major priority for government policv. 

4. We should never forget, even with the new attention to the education of 
aduhs. that as Wordsworth said» "The Child is father of the Man." From 
the viewpoint of both economic cfficicnev and s^>cial equity, society has a 
special responsibility to proxide a coherent and satisfying 'range of educa- 
tion, work and serviee opportunities for voung people between the end of 
compulsory secondary schooling irfW the beginning of adult life. The 
solution docs not lie alone in provision of ever-lengthening full-time educa- 
tion for all. Policy in all countries must provide better opportunities for 
alternating and mixing education and training with work. For those who 
stay at school, there would be a diversified system of upper secondary 
education with opportunities for combining academic work with practical 
experience in society. Those who work should have access to training and 
educational opportunities, so as to diminish irreversible social selection. 
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The concept of recarrenl education, wiihin which youlh and adull educalion 
would be inicrconncclcd so as lo pro\idc (he basis for ncNN and more 
\aricd paKcrns of individual dc\elopmcn(« seems (o us (o be a promising 
slralegy for future educalional devclopmcnL 

For people of all agcs» (here should be more flexible rules enabling (hem lo 
mo\e between (and wiihin) education, work and leisure. People should have 
as much freedom as possible lo organise (heir own life paUerns» and un- 
necesviry eonforniily should noi be enforced by ihc rcgulalions of public 
or pri\ale agencies. We favour dcvelopmcnl of inslilulions especially 
esMblished lo sland belwccn formal school and full-lime pcrmancnl work 
so as lo guide voung people in ihc formalise slagc of iheir working lives. 
We fa\our more oplions for indi\iduals m an increasmglv ** free-choice 
socicly. ** 

Implieil in ihe abo\c is ihe conclusion ihal« if ihc iradiiional rule-bound 
di\ision belwccn school and work and, indeed* belwccn work and I hose 
olher acliMlics ihal come under ihe headings of public scr\ice and leisure, 
is lo be a\oided4 a nev\ lesponsibilih for helping lo prepare people for 
life and lo mainlain iheir qualilv of living musi be shared b\ all seelors of 
sociel). This means lhal educalional insiiiulioiis, go\ernmcnU ihe indusirial 
\Norid - bolh managemenl and irade unions - and olhcrs, musl logclhcr 
ensure lhal ihe siages in an mdi\ iduaPs de\elopmcnl and ihc facels of her 
or his expencnce mav be rcasonablv consislcnl and polenlially in harmony 
wiih each olher. 
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A POSITIVE POLICY FOR WORKING LIFE 



Thai odiicalion and work logclhcr hcasilv influence ihc pallcrni of life 
of Ihc majorilN of cili/cnN in modern ^oclel^ is a realil>. Since most people 
ha\e relali\elv fev\ years of education and many years of workmg life, human 
v^elfarc could be greatly increased by improsements both in the a\adabi(ity and 
security of employment and in the qualits of workmg life. The uncertainties 
created by present social discontents and uplicavals in the world economy high- 
light the need of people for both secure and satisfying v^ork as a condition 
of continued social progress. 



The capacity of individuals to understand and adapt to economic and 
technical change is. in today's complex technological ci\ilisation, a major 
condition of access to jobs and income. Kncwiedge and technical skills are a 
basic condition of entry into an increasing range of occupations. And there is 
the other side of the coin, the actuality that, in the economieall> advanced 
countries, dull, routine and often dirty jobs, are increasingly rejected by all but 
the least compctiti\e and most disadvantaged workers. Indeed, education is 
sometimes accused of raising the aspirations of people with regard to work 
beyond *he capacits of our economies to meet them. Thus, a basic contradic- 
tion in .lodern societies is that education for freedom and autonomy is followed, 
for many, by routine and boring work in hierarchic organisations. Consequently, 
the obverse of the need for education to provide a basis for employment i^ the 
need for jobs to be adapted to the aspirations of people. 

This dialectic interaction between education and work is complicated by the 
fact that il:e exit point > from education no longer necessarily correspond, as in 
the past, to the points of entry into employment and to life-time career poten- 
tials. Expinsion of education has produced many more people with trained 
minds and highly de\cloped professional and technical skills. The overall struc- 
ture of employment and the content of jobs have not responded to these 
transformations of "human capital*'. An important issue is thus how, given the 
educational flows which cannot easily be changed in the short run» employment 
and work can be changed to reflect more fully the social context of economic 
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life. Al Ihc same lime, ihcrc arc many older people who, having missed the 
eduealional re\olulion of reeeni-iinies. ha\e had only a Imiiled eduealion; and 
man\ \outh who find no effeeli\e routes of iran^inon from eduealion lo work, 
nduealion and work are mismaiched in al leasl Ihe^e ihree major ways. 

These are some of loda>S challenges lo whieli bolh eduealional. manpower 
and social policies niusl fespond. Trade unions musl reael on behalf of 
organised workers and employers on behalf of Iheir employees. The lime is 
one for new iniliali\es and for ne\N inlegralions of policy bclwccn ihe pubhe 
and pri\alc scclors. and bclwccn eduealion and cmploymcnl. 



\s a response lo Ihr cmploymcnl problems of modern soeicUcs, Ihc OECD 
has dexelopcd ihc conccpi of ac:i\c manpov\cr polic> lo proinolc programmes 
for more effccli\c and >oeuill\ acccplabic malchmg of supply and demand in 
labour markels. In loda\'s silualion of incipicnl uncmploymcnl combined wilh 
inflation - and complicalcd b> Ihc prospccl of a diffcrcni Mruclurc and slower 
pace of economic growih - acli\c manpo\Ncr policies should be used more 
iniensi\el>. This would concern bolh job crcalion and adjuslmcni programmes 
for disiid\anuiged groups and areas, and such industrial Irauiing programmes 
for bolh \ouih and adulls as ha\c alrcad\ been nKKssi\cl> cslabhshed in some 
countries. 



These policies arc, ho\\e\cr» not the complete answer to the problems of 
the dav. Manpower polic> in most countries has to d; »c been mainly a matter 
of promoting high and stable lc\cls of employment b> influencing the level and 
structure of demand and suppl> in external labour markets, through the localisa- 
tion of employment opportunities and the mo\emcnt of workers between firms 
and areas. Onl> indircctlv or through specific acti\iticj> of limited scope has it 
influenced the profile of jobs and the structure of internal employment. Yet, a 
great man> job changes take place within enterprises and are beyond the reach 
of present public policies. This is a serious drawback because many enterprises 
-perhaps the majont\ - arc prc\entcd from pursuing enlightened policies for 
personnel de\elopment b\ the nature of their competit»\e position. And, in 
general, enterprises tend to nnest more hea\il\ and plan careers more carefully 
lor their more highlv qualified manpower than for the majorit> in the lower 
ranks. 

\ new challenge to go\ernments. working in close collaboration with cm- 
pUners and unions, is thus to dc\ise better wa\s of helping enterprises to 
dc\elop policies that are cconomicalK \iablc and ye( meet the rising aspirations 
of workers. Man\ firms could also bjc helped to provide employment and 
trainmg for those who toda\ do not get access. Training policies could be 
dcN eloped to correct inequities and imbalances resulting from the inadequacies 
of earlier tJucation. The imtialls less eompetiti\e should be helped to join the 
mainstream of the societ> through access to stable and better jobs. 
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Beyond this, the technological and production requirements of jobs should 
increasingly take into account human elements and better meet the aspirations 
of people. This will entail giving increased weight to the personal costs of the 
hard, dirty or dangerous jobs that reduce the working capacity of individuals 
and often their working lives. This is not an area in which governments could 
or should intervene directly, except to control standards of safety and other 
working conditions, but incentives to firms to develop humanised technologies 
could certainly be applied in a vari \y of ways. And it must be expected that 
the comparative earnings levels of disagreeable jobs will rise substantially. 

In sum, work should be more than a means to an end; it should itself 
be satisfying for as many people for as much of the time as possible. Such an 
approach represents an extension of traditional manpower and personnel policies. 
It would involve : 

enriching jobs: 

developing more flexibility of work and careers: 

providing more freedom m the organisation of the working day and week: 

allowing greater participation in decision-mak ing in industry, and 

ensuring that opportunities for employment and training are available on a 
more equitable basis. 

A new balance should be struck between capital, technology and the human 
elements in production. 

Governments have a special responsibility and opportunity to contribute 
to these objectives through their own recruitment and management policies, 
for the public sector cinplo\s a large proportion of all workers in OECD 
countries. 

Howevei, if a new approach to enhancing the quality of working life 
is to emerge, a major effort is also required on the part of business and the 
trade unions. It means changes in outlooks as profound as those we advocate 
below for education, if employers and unions are not to be out of step with 
the value systems of the times. Enterprises must provide those who enter the 
labour market with a more satisfying work environment, not simply a job. 
It would, of course, be naive not to r* cognise that there are conflicts among 
society's needs and those of individuals and of firms, but there is also common 
ground. Unless this common ground is identified m working life, the new 
spirit which we are proposing foi education in the section which follows cannot 
be fully implemented. 

Recommendation I Thus we recommend affirmative action to secure 

A Posiine Policv for improvements in the quality of worlcing life, with major 
Working I ifo emphasis on the goal of personal fulfillment over and 

above the technical and economic requirements of produc- 
tion. Such a positive policy for working life should include 
the development of more clearly defined criteria for job 
assessment, merit reward and salary scales; job enrich- 
ment; increasing flexibility of work and careers, and in the 
organisation of the working day and week; greater worker 
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participation in decision-making; and the provision of 
opportunities for career development and training on a 
more equitable basis. The public sector, in its recruitment 
and promotion policies, should talce the initiative in this 
area. We recognise that such developments depend on 
considerable changes in attitude on the part of lioth em- 
ployers and unions, and that more positive action by 
governments is needed to facilitate this. 



VVc define a "posili\e pohey for working life" as including: 

Assistance lo all workers in the labour foree lo adapt their skills and 
locations to eeonomie demands. 

Educational opportunities, skill training, placemen facilities and job rules 
lo assist the less ad\antaged - the outsiders including youth, women, 
ethnic and racial minorities and migrants, to contribute more fully te and 
participate more adequately in the results of modern industrial society. 

On-thc-iob tr lining for employees and patterns for greater upward mobility 
within the fir ii. 

Job enrichm nt and improvement, and the association of employees with the 
decision-making process. 

Provisions for more choices for indi\iduals in patterns of working lime, 
rclircmcnl and educational lca\e. 



Unequal access lo education, to steady employment and to i. .ome arc 
inlcrconncclcd. Many people, but notabis youth, women, ethnic and racial 
minorities, the physicall> and mcntall> handicapped, and foreign workers 
experience compctitivc disad\antagcs in obtaining continuous and satisfactory 
employment at socially acceptable lc\cls of earnings. They arc the **outs" 
rather than the **ins" of our cmplovmcnt system. Insufficient or inadequate 
education is parll\ to blame, as is the preference of man\ employers for hiring, 
training and promoting people with established records of education and employ- 
ment. Furthermore, in economic downturns it is the disadvantaged who bear 
much of the burden of unemployment. 

The disad\antagcd benefit to onl\ a modest degree from continuous employ- 
ment m prosperous enterprises with its intrinsic satisfactions, and from other 
ad\antagcs in the form of enterpiise pension schemes, paid vacations, career 
de\clopmcnt, training opportunities and increased protection from the in- 
securities of the economic system. Thc\ are often outside the system of proHl- 
ablc enterprises in which earnings, sccurit\ of employment and working condi- 
tions arc ad \ a need via an cffccti\c collcctnc bargaining system. Existing man- 
power policies ha\e helped sonic disadvantaged people to enter this protected 
system by finding and moving them to jobs, and b> providing vocational 
training and counselling and better employment services. But a substantial 
proportion arc still on the margin of the organised labour market, move into 
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and out of casual and part-time jobb, and remain stuck m low income, bcason- 
aiiy and cyclically unstable occupations. 

The numbers of people in this disadvantaged group appear to be growing 
in many OECD countries. Governments and enterpriser should endeavour 
together to create more equitable employment opportunities for them, so ar to 
integrate them more fully into iOeiet> - both as a matter of equity and also 
because they represent hidden social and economic costs. A large proportion 
of these costs ii borne by governments in the form of welfare benefits, income 
support programmer, unemployment benefits, and expenditures to reduce crime. 
Much of the productivity of these people is lost to the economy, and in many 
cases they are mired in a vicious circle of poverty, lack of education and 
training, and unemployment or broken employment. Both public and cnter- 
rise manpower policies, and notably through training, can attack the problem 
of meeting the needs of these disad\ antaged groups more effectively, bearing 
in mind that useful work - even if publicly subsidised - is better for the 
individual than being out of a job even with unemployment benefits. 

Recommendation 2 We recommend that policies to help disadvantaged 

Policies for the Dl^• people should (a) give them special assistance in gaining 
ad\aniagcd skills and in finding empk. .ent, (b) make available more 

opportunities for their development on the job, and (c) 
provide better co-ordination between policies for employ- 
ment security and for income maintenance. 



YOUTH 

Many of the disad\antaged persons are >oung people, especially those with 
limited education and employment experience. They tend to be the **last in*' 
and "first out" of employment, since they lack the formal credentiaLs to com- 
pete for jobs and the specific training needed to perform other than low-skilled 
work. Their problems are compounded by the attitudes of many employers 
who hire according to such criteria as stable work history and settled family 
life. An additional group is composed of those who show independence of 
spirit in searching for varied and meaningful human experiences and, as a 
consequence, are discriminated against bv employers. They may also have 
difficulties in resuming formal education and training. They pay a high price 
for independence of mind and action, A basic change of attitudes by employers 
and by education authorities is needed. Employers and educational institutions 
need to be encouraged to realise that it is sometimes the more able who follow 
non-routine patterns through education and into employment. Such young 
persons should be met with understanding when applying for )obs or for re- 
entry into education, rather than looked upon with such disfavour. We shall 
return later to the special problems of youth. 



WOMEN 

Women constitute a major group whose economic potential is widely under- 
utilised m employment. Occupational segregation of male and female jobs, which 
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is a typical feature of our bociely, conslilule:> a ba^ic social inequality which is 
roolcd in cducalion. (he family cnvironmcnl and Iradilional values. The key 
lo action in our \ iew is to widen employmenl opporlunilies. (hereby encouraging 
access to broader educational opportunities. The prejudiced views of their future 
working roles in 5>ociel\ which the schools impose on girls, for example by 
discouraging them from entering certain lines of btudy such as mathematics 
or science, should be combated. Dropping out of education, particularly at the 
higher levels, is also more widespread amongst girh than boy^ in many coun- 
tries. For all these reason^, it is clear that, on the average, girls enter the 
labour market with educational disadvantages, latci compounded by unequal 
access lo on-the-job training and. for those who have children, by a break 
in the work record. 

In many OECD countries, discrimination against women, in the sense of 
lower rates of pay for similar jobs, is on the decline. But the traditiongj work- 
ing roles go on. Some )obs. such as typing and nursing, are unnecessarily 
characterised as "female". Some of the more prestigious occupations impose 
time constraints and career patterns which are incompatible with family respon- 
sibilities. It is. of course, obvious that significant career commitments must be 
made by women if their legitimate demands for equality are to be met by 
employers, unions and go\ernmcntal institutions. At the same time, there are 
special problems to be o\ercome: their child-bearing and related social roles 
which must be taken into account b\ employers, unions and governments in 
the arrangement of work hours, in the flevibility of career patterns, in provi- 
sions for child care, and in other innovations in the institutional structures of 
education and work. Salary and working conditions should be equal: but lo 
impose the standard male career patterns is a form of inequality 

If these inequalities are to be o\ercome. more weight and power should be 
gi\en lo women in the councils of education, management, government insti- 
tutions and unions. 

Recommendation 3 

I-quaia\ l\)r \V onun 



A eo-ordinated series of measures in education, in the 
labour market and in the community at large is needed: 
equal access to educational programmes for both sexes, 
particularly at the higher levels; increased adult training 
and retraining opportunities for women, particularly for 
women wishing to re-enter employment when their children 
are no longer at the early childhood stage; adequate pre- 
school education and child-care facilities if women with 
young children are to have the option of enterics employ- 
ment or continuing in it; more part-time jobs, and more 
flexible time-schedules and career patterns. 



MIGRANT WORKERS 

Migrant workers arc a third group for which special attention is needed in 
many Member countries. The least desirable jobs in society survive, in part» 
because migrants are willing and often anxious to do them. This unequal inter- 
national diMsion of labour is perpetuated because differential conditions and 
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social ^landards among counirics make ii aci\aniagcous for boih migranis and 
ho^i cou nines, Bui whai was hiihcrio envisaged as a lemporary problem of 
balanee among eeonomies has now bceome a pernianeiii feaiure of eeonomic 
and social cle\elopmcnl. There is, ihcreforc, a elear need lo adapi polieieb so 
lhai foreign workers ean seeure impro\ed aeeess lo beiier employmenu and so 
lliai ihey and iheir ehildren ean ha\e aeeess lo edueaiional faeiliiies whieh will 
enable ihem lo pariieipaie more fully in ihe soeieiies in whieh ihey live - and 
lo eoninbuie inoie lo ihe eeonomie and soeial de\elopnuMii of iheir home 
eouniries, if and when the\ reiurn. 

The relaii\e laek oi inforniaiion aboui migrani groups and iheir eduea- 
iional and labour markei needs disma\s us in ihe lighi of ihe eurreni impor- 
lanee of Ihe problem. Ne\erihcless, eeriain lliings are clear. Language leaching 
facililies foi boih migrani adulis and children aie inadeqnaie in many counirics, 
I ov^ linguisiie aiiaimncni has been elearl\ shown lo reiard edueaiional devclop- 
meni, and ii is also an obMousand powerful barnei lo labour niarkci flexibiliiy 
and indixidual opporiuna\. Migranis also need lo be beiier informed aboul 
lieii righls. 

Rccommindiition 4 We recommend that, both as an indication of real 

\ -BiU oi Righi> concern and of practical intent, governments draw up a 
i«)r Mmiani Woikio bill of rights** for migrants similar to legislation already 
enacted in some countries to protect women. Such a 
"bill of rights'* must not be a substitute for action, but a 
public and overt focus for policy reform and practical 
results. 

Some of ihe pioblems deali wiih m ihis seeiion of our Repori arc. in 
pan, ihe resuli of ihe inadequaie inieraeiion beiween ihe policies of govcrn- 
nienis and ihe aciions of enierprises. Mosi enierprisci wiih manpower policies 
ha\e focusgd ihem on iheir more highly qualified and scarce personnel, who 
ha\e alread\ benefiied from go\erniiieni expendiiure on higher edueaiion - 
some of ihe eosis of which are borne by ihe less privileged, Fi is mainly public 
manpower programmes which focus on ihe less qualified people in ihc labour 
force, among whom com pel ii ion for |obs is keener. The eo- ordinal! on of cduca- 
Uon and manpower policies is noi primarily a quesiion of imbalances in ihc 
numbers of people seeking jobs in an oeeupaiion and ihe number of jobs 
aNailable. imponani ihough ihis can ofien be. Ai rooi, ii ib one of finding 
wa\s, I h rough boih edueaiion and cmployineni, lo pursue a more cqu liable 
ireaimeni of individuals ihrough iheir lifeiimes, and of doing so ihrough govern- 
meni. enicrprise and iradc union policies. We now lurn lo ihe eoniribuiion of 
edueaiion lo ihis objeeii\e. 
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AN INTEGRATIVE POLICY FOR EDUCATION 



A positive |;oiic> for working life* as advocated above, could not succeed 
without the active help of those responsible for education. This is not to ^ay 
that edueation should be subordinated to employment — rather that both educa- 
tion and work should play their part in the meaningful development and full 
utilisation of human potentials, and in meeting ihe changing needs of society. 
If citizens are to participate actively in and influence public and working life, 
education must help lay the foundation. To succeed, greater attention than in 
the past must be given to those who are less able or slow to learn. For youth, 
a wider range of education-employment options must be developed, in co- 
operation with employing institutions, so as to bridge the gap between school 
and work. Adult and recurrent education are needed to help members of the 
labour force to adapt to new techniques, change their jobs and occupations, 
and participate actively in decision-making in enterprises and in the community. 
Changes in education and in its relationships to working life are needed to meet 
these challenges. 

Our diagnosis leads us to give priority to three areas of policy; 

continuing education for adults so as to provide for personal development 
over a longer part of the life-span : 

new opportunities for youth to combat the inadequacies and uncertainties 
confronting many young people today: 

strengthened basic education, so as to prepare children for a changing and 
unforeseeable future, and equip them for continuing learning at various 
stages of life. 

We suggest that these may be combined in an "integrative policy for 
education **. 

A COHERENT POLICY FOR ADULT EDUCATION 

Educational expansion since World War II has vastly increased oppor- 
tunities for young people. The needs of adults, particularly those with the least 
education, are now also becoming a high priority. General cultural education 
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for adults has a long tradition in man> OECD countries and served originally 
as a means for educating the spokesmen of various popular movements. Today, 
adult education is provided in a bewildering variety of forms, from single 
lecturer* and short courses to full university degrees, from the strictly vocational 
to the broadly cultural. It has developed on an ad hoc basis and is run by a 
wide variety of governmental and private bodies. The total scope of govern- 
mental activity in terms of participants and costs is not satisfactorily defined 
in any OECD country, and the same is true of the varied activities carried 
out by the private sector in the form of on-the-job training. However, there is 
no doubt that the total volume of adult education is very considerable and 
growmg. even if financial aid for those who participate is meagre compared 
with governmentaKubsidy for the more formal education of the young. 

A more coherent philosophy for adult education and training opportunities 
IS now urgently needed - not as a second-class supplement to the formal educa- 
tion system, but as a closely co-ordinated part of a broader education system, 
whose programmes and certification procedures are designed to provide 
education over the individual's lifetime, in alternation with other activities. Such 
an approach can be effectively implemented only in conjunction with supportive 
pohcies in the work situation. In particular, it requires effective provisions for 
educational leaves of absence, and some degree of industrial representation to 
ensure that every worker has a fair chance to exercise his rights. This is not 
simply a matter of improving facilities for adult education, but also involves a 
fundamental change in attitudes towards the role of education as a life-long 
process, providing new flexibility and opportunity at all stages. 

Pedagogical changes arc also essential. Some adults, and particularly those 
who failed in school, detest the prospect of and even sometimes feaf a return 
to the classroom. The life-style of adults does not lend itself to lengthy, 
academic courses. Education consisting of small schedules of specially-oriented 
courses would be much more flexible and render short-range planning easier 
than the traditional institutionalised system with a large proportion of pupils 
aiming for degrees and certificates. This would not only improve efficiency, but 
also serve to equalise opportunities and give more people a second chance. 

New patterns of finance will be needed if such approaches to adult educa- 
tion arc to be implemented effectively. The large amount of training that 
already takes plaa* in enterprises has a significant impact on the earnings 
capacity of those who receive it. But the opportunities are distributed unevenly 
and sometimes haphazardly, both among enterprises and among members of 
the labour force. Some employees receive inadequate training from their em- 
ployers because of lack of resources and inadequate awareness of their needs 
and of potential benefits. It is, of course, desirable that employers should be 
able to make their own plans and decisions about the type and scale of training 
to be given, but public policy should ensure an adequate overall level of train- 
ing opportunities and a reasonable social distribution of such opportunities, 
and assist in the more effective integration of education and employment. 

A significant policy development in this field is the 1971 French law on 
continuing education. This allows up to two per cxnt of a firm's labour force 
to be away on educational leave of absence, and provides for a minimum 
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proporlion of ihc wage bill - at present one per cent rising to two per cent 
by 1976 - to be devoted to the financing of such leave. The law is still in 
its infancy* results are only beginning to emerge, and it is difficult to estimate 
how much of the increase in training opportunities is due to the law's initiative. 
A similar law, passed in 1973 in Belgium, gives all full-time workers under 
40 who are studying m the evenings the right to be absent from work, on full 
pay, for a certain number of hours. In Germany, the Labour Promotion Act of 
1969 constituted another step towards establishing the right of employees to 
take up education with extensive compensation for expenses and loss of pay, 
although here an analysis of the participants in 1970 reveals that younger em- 
ployees (those under 3S) are the most heavily involved and that people with 
the least amount of formal education are under-represented. Other significant 
developments include the 1974 agreement reached m Italy between employers 
and the Confederated Metalworkers Union, giving workers the right to ISO 
paid hours of educational leave over a period of three years, and the recent law 
establishing a general right to leave of absence for educational purposes. 

Even if provision is made along the lines of the above examples, will 
adults be ready to take these opportunities? Thi> is a crucial question because 
full-time education is expensive, either for individuals who might have to forego 
income or for employers or governments who compensate them for loss of 
income. Security or re-entry into employment and protection of seniority rights 
are therefore key issues. There are also secondary difficulties such as the short- 
term geographical immobility of many people with young children in school. 

One solution to these anxieties is part-time courses. But experience shows 
that many employees find it hard to attend courses regularly, even where 
arrangements are specifically made to release them. Others are unable to satisfy 
their requirements because they live outside the large metropolitan areas which 
can provide a wide range of facii ties. Some quite naturally find it difficult to 
get down to study after a hard day's work, particularly when they have a long 
journey to work. For all these reasons, the drop-out rate from adult part-limj 
courses is normally very high. 

There are. however, many examples of successful arrangements for con- 
tinuing education particularly in the managerial and professional grades of the 
public sector and in very large private enterprises. They >how that, if educa- 
tional institutions provide courses relevant to the needs of employers and em- 
ployees, there will be little difficulty m attracting students. The Training 
Opportunities Scheme in the United Kingdom and Ihc large-scale manpower 
training programmes of Sweden and Canada, which provide retraining oppor- 
tunities and pay for adults from all types of occupations below the level of the 
highly qualified, may be mentioned in this context. 

In the long run, the key to releasing any pent-up demand is likely to be 
a positive and active attitude on the part of employers and trade unions which 
would place education and training in the context of career development for 
substantial numbers of working people. This would involve new approaches to 
the personnel structure of the enterprise, new job definitions and conditions of 
service, more autonomous jobs, so-called "parabolic'* career patterns involving 
downward mobility as retirement is approached by some persons in some jobs, 
more flexible pension schemes, and a new role for personnel management. 
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The future of (he individual should nol be so lied lo her or his firm as 
in ihc past, and opporlunilies musl be given lo ihose who are nol in any cajic 
in cnlcrprises. Given also ihc need for iraining and cducalional opporlunilies 
for adulls. lo cover nol only vocalional iraining of inlercsl lo employers but 
also broader educalion of inleresl lo ihe individual and sociely. and bearing 
in mind ihc need to avoid weakening ihe eompiMilive posilion of firms which 
are generous in ihe iraining and educalion ihcy give lo 
Recommfiuiailon 5 iheir workers, wc favour the idea of a public policy of 
A Fund for Con» continuing education baclced by a fund to which both 
tmmng EJuvaiion governments and enterprises contribute. There are varioui 
ways of achieving this, either through legislation or 
collective bargaining, but we believe one or the other or 
both of these approaches should be widely followed. 

The fulure of eonlinuing educalion for adulls is linked, in our view, wilh a 
subsianlial change in cducalional and working opporlunilies for youlh in ihe 
age-group 16 lo 20, If young people arc fruslraled by iheir school experience 
during ihis period of iheir lives - and indeed before - ihey are unlikely lo 
lake advaniage of iheir cducalional opporlunilies laler in life. Many of ihe 
problems of youlh are a consequents: of ihc irrevocable decisions aboul edu- 
cation and work ihal young people are oflen compelled lo make before lesling 
ihemsclves in ihe practical world. Arrangemcnls under which adulls have grealcr 
opporlunilies lo develop, m which ihe cducalional value of experience on ihe 
job is beller recognised, and in which work provides more avenues for career 
devclopmenU would also help lo relieve ihc pressures on young people lo hang 
on indefinilely in educalion, or lo "dropoul" permanenlly because ncilhcr 
educalion nor work is appealing. Il would also be fairer lo ihc older generation 
which missed bul now pays for ihe greater cducalional opportunities; and fairer 
to somv social groups, women for example, who have been channelled by social 
prejudice and educational discrimination into occupations below their poten- 
tialities. 



THE PRESENT OPTIONS OF YOUTH 

When compulsory schooling is over, young people have six options. They 
may : 

leave school and nol seek employment (Alternative A); 

enter the labour force bul remain or become unemployed (Alternative B): 

go straight into work and abandon study altogether (Alternative C); 

combine employment with part-time education (Alternative D); 

combine employment wilh full-lime education (Alternative E): 

slay at school full-lime without employment (Alternative F). 

Alternative A. Those who do not seek employment after leaving school arc 
mostly girls, the handicapped and icenagers who voluntarily "drop out*' or 
leave school without marketable skills. All Ihcse groups present perplexing 
problems lo which wc have nol been able lo give due attention. But wc do feel 
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that our propoj>als for more equal and continuing opportunities for aii would be 
helpful also to the groups, and. in particular, so would our suggestions 
concerning new opportunities for youth which are outlined below. 

Alternative B. The teenage unemployed are another group of growing 
dimensions. They number well above ten per cent in the U.S. and Canada, and 
their rate of unemployment greatly exceeds that for adults. In Europe, recorded 
ju\cnile unemployment is much lower, but also appears to be growing. Many of 
the teenagers looking for part-time or temporary jobs in North America would 
not be treated as members of the labour force in European Member countries, 
so that the European situation may be worse than the statistics suggest. The 
incidence of youth unemployment is usually biggest for ethnic and racial minor- 
ities, and other disadvantaged groups such as immigrants. Some of their employ- 
ment problems arise from their low level of education, a difficulty which might 
be mitigated by compensatory school facilities early in their educational careers. 
But if they are to enter the labour market as nearly as possible on equal terms 
with their more favoured contemporaries, changes in basic education will be 
needed. 

Youth unemployment is often exaa^rbated by official policies originally 
designed to protect this age group. A gap between the minimum school leaving 
age and the minimum employment age tends to create unemployment, or drive 
youth into illegal activities, in some countries. In others, minimum wage laws 
or hea\y minimum social security payments may make employers hesitant to 
employ young persons who are learning on-the-job. In these cases, there is 
obviously a need to review the relevance of existing legislation to modern social 
conditions. Such a review should include safeguards against irresponsible exploi- 
tation by some young people or by some employers of 
Recommendation 6 these opport inities. Subject to this, we recommend that 
Inccntixc^ to \ouih governments should consider the possibility of lowering 
Pmpiovmcm social security payments for young employees. Pension 

fund payments for people under 21 are one example where 
remission of payments may be desirable as an assistance 
to youth employment. In part, this could be considered as 
a balancing item for the subsidies received by their 
contempi»niries in full-time education. 

Alternative C. Many able young persons, especially in Europe, still drop 
out of schor. and start working at the minimum age. because their families 
need their income. There are a number of financial indua^ments to st y in 
school, such as family allowances, parental ineomc tax relief for dependent 
children, and in some countries, direct grants for children in school. We 
recognise that a universal system of grants for children in 
upper-sceondarv school is not a financial possibility, but 
Recommendation 7 recommend an extension of financial aid to support 

Income Uppcr si^ post-compulsory attendance of young persons from low- 
ars Suidcnu income families. 

Many young people enter employment because they find schooling unsatis- 
factory. The feeling of lack of purpose and relevance reduces motivation to 
learn. The school atmosphere should be improved so as to provide a less 
tutelarv situation than now exists in many OECD countries. Schools for teen* 
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agcrs m our society arc " action-poor '\ particularly m the most induMrialiscd 
countries. Changes in school organisation and curricula arc needed to reduce 
the sense of alienation of many social groups induced by the educational system 
Itself. ^ 

Alternttive D. A combination of part-time education and training is a wav 
of providing some teenagers with a feeling of relevance and purpose. This option 
provides the independence and maturity that comes from earning an income, 
and at the same time it docs not cut young people off from learning oppor- 
tunities and further career development. In some countries, e.g., Germany and 
the Netherlands, a modest amount of part-time formal education is compulsory 
for young workers in certain trades to age 18, but in most countries such 
provisions arc voluntary. The 1944 Education Act in the United Kingdom 
provided for some form of compulsory education for evervbodv up to age 18. 
but this has never been implemented. Some young peoplj cannot pursue day- 
time options because their employers present or discourage them from having 
time off to study. Several countries, however, give legal leave of absence rights 
and in some cases workers get paid leave for such study . Conditions vary greatly 

from country to country, but action is needed In many 
Recommendation % countries to add this t\ pc of flexibility in working life. We 
Kducanonal Lcuc foi «rc strongly in favour of arrangements which strengthen 
\oung W orkers rights Of young workers to educational leave, both for 

vocational and general educational purposes. 

Provided that the training imparted during apprenticeship is effective, the 
system has substantial virtue in that it gives operational reality to the concept 
of closer relationships between education and working life and.' at its best, can 
ensure that work ocperience brings both personal fulfillment and development. 
But apprenticeship training is often unnecessarily prolonged, and provides little 
opportunity for general education. The pay of apprentices 'Is often very low, and 
their ultimate range of skills may be rather narrow - a drawback in a society 
where the individual is likely to wish to or to have to change her or his skills. 
Ftnally. apprenticeship training should be so organised that there is a possibility 

of proceeding to higher education, thereby diminishing the 
Recommendation 9 socially selective aspects of apprenticeship. For all these 
x MoJcrn Form of reasons, we believe that there is a role for a modern form 
ApprcniKHTship of apprenticeship, but the traditional schemes are urgently 

in need of review. 

Alternative E. Those able to combine fulUtime schooling with work arc 
rather rare in European countries but more common in the U.S.A. This option 
has some drawbacks m that it puts a heavy strain on those involved, but it 
has the merit of providing a chance to combine fuii-lime 
Recommendation 10 education with work experience and income. We feel that, 
More Part rime and in Europe particularly, governments should encourage 
Tcmporar. Johs for this option by creating more part-time and temporary Job 
opportunities in the public sector, for both adolescents and 
adults engaged in full-time schooling? We call attention 
to the successful experience in the United States with 
work-study programmes for college students, with the 
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work taking place both on and off campus; and to 
''vo-tcch" progrannnnes in liigli ichoob wliich include 
part-time work that often leads directly to full-time em- 
ployment. Public service programmes are particularly 
susceptible to part-time employment. 

Ahemative F. The most privileged group of teenagers is composed of Ihosc 
who stay in full-time education without working. But in many European coun- 
tries there is a sharp distinction between secondary schools which do, and those 
which do not, lead on to higher education. Most countries are now trying to 
reduce this differentiation in order to provide greater flexibility of options and 
transfer possibilities. In the past, success in the examination at the end of 
academic secondary school provided the entrance ticket to the entire system of 
higher education in most West European countries. This system has begun to 
be modified and some countries now accept a wider range 
of qualifications for entry to higher education. They accept 
people who have not completed the traditional cycle, or 
Recommendiiion II ^^^^^^^ students who enter from work. We strongly favour 
Uss ^' ^tUlrl moves to put the organbatlon of secondary Khooling 

L*b?rarEmr>"^ 0" • more flexible basis, and to liberalise entry Into higher 

Education education. 

The most favoured students arc those who continue right through to 
higher education. At one time, the dream of educational progressives was to put 
everyone in a situation of continuous uninterrupted education from infancy to 
adulthood. Recent experience has demonstrated the untenability of such a 
model, since it is unlikely to produce either fulfillment for individuals or the 
best results for society. In the long run, new models will need to be developed, 
involving a much more complex range of choices lying between full-time post- 
compulsory education and full-time work. 

A significant number of students in higher education are reluctant or un- 
motivated learners. Many of them arc immature and unsure about their long-run 
obieetives for personal development because they are unfamiliar with the world 
of work. We have therefore given serious consideration to the ease for compul- 
sory interruption of education to ensure that all entrants to higher education 
should have had work experience, but we think that this 
Recommendiiion 12 would be too extreme a move. We do, however^ recom- 
Deferred Fntrv into niend that entrants to higher education be given the 
Hivsher Education opportunity to defer their entrance untU they have gained 
some work or social service experience^ and that higher 
education institutioas should adjust their entrance re- 
quirements to give preference to those with prior work 
experience. 



NEW PATTERNS OF OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUTH 

In order to rape with the rising numbers of students, diversification m 
higher education has become the policy of the majority of OECD countries. 
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This has implied the development of a variety of institutions outside the univcr- 
sities, including programmes to provide vocationally-oriented education. New 
structures of mass higher education are emerging, for example the integrated, 
comprehensive model of the university represented by the German Gctunthoch- 
schufe, and the Danish University Centres. The blueprint for higher education 
submitted by the U-68 Royal Commission in Sweden envisages a more voca- 
tional orientation of the whole system during the first three years of study, 
and the integration of all post-secondary institutions into a single system. We 
favour moves to diversify the range of options in higher education to meet the 
needs of different kinds of students, with varying entrance qualifications and 
amounts of time required for participation. 

Th.* main difficulty, in all countries where ^uch diversification of post- 
secondary education is being attempted, arises from the need to respond to two 
competing types of requirements: on the one hand, higher education must 
maintain and even strengthen its academic standards, ensuring excellence both 
in teaching and research; on the other, it must provide adequate educational 
opportunities to a mass of students whose interests, abil^-es and aspirations 
are cNtremely heterogeneous - and often do not correspond to the traditional 
functions of universities. Liberal admission standards are needed, as well as 
transfer arrangements among different types of institutions. The reconciliation of 
these two requirements is difficult. All too often there is an isolated sector of 
''second class'' higher education considered by students, teachers and some 
employers as taking second place to traditional, full-time university education. 

The high value attached to theoretical and academic higher education, as 
eoiiipared with work-related or vocationally-centred education, seems to be the 
iiiain reason for these difficulties. Students resist the introduction of new degrees 
because the\ do not correspond to the standard norm. Governments promote 
the development of new patterns of study but do not give them recognition in 
their civil service entrantx and promotion requirements. Employers criticise the 
abstract nature of university education but recruit university graduates more 
readiiv than those from non-traditional streams. Trade unions fight for equality 
of opportunitv but see it only in the framework of an extension of the elite 
universitv. Professional associations complain about the outdated nature of 
existing university education but block more innovative 
Recommendation 13 solutions yia their influence over certification. Wc 
Mc.isurcN u) (iivc Sia recommend that governments committed to a polky of 
Insi/i^nor of post-secondary education should adopt mc 

I duciiion ^0 encourage the acceptability of these new imti- 

tutlons. Since many of them are devoted to h(|her 
professional, technical and management education, an 
example would be set If recruitment Into the public 
service was on equal tenns as for graduates from the 
universities. 

The proposals made above would, if accepted, make significant changes in 
the options facing youth today. Yet the forces behind the present difficulties are 
so strong that a more radical approach may be needed. If society continues to 
siHeci people into the social structure more or less on the basis of their edu- 
cation as young people, the pressures to enter the golden door of higher 
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education will continue. If young people cannot find jobs which satisfy them, 
they will conlinue (o hang on in the educational system or drop out into the 
streets. If the separation of learning to be and learning to do continues, the 
practical will continue to be second best to the theoretical. Youth needs both. 

Yet the tendency in the past has been to assume that the forces of change 
would lead gradually to ;i system of fiill-tiine institutionalised education for all 
young people up to their late teens - a process which has gone furthest in the 
U.S.A. This IS a tendency whose inc\itability and desirability we seriously 
question. Many young persons will want to start their v\orking life at age 16 
or so* as lhe\ do in the U.S.,e\en when thev are in full-time education. The 
policy problem is hov\ to pro\ide a range of education-woi.. options for the 
whole teenage group. At the moment, no eoimti> has a coherent policy 
approach embracing the whole range of educational and training options for 
teenagers. 

An integrated system of curricular options for teenage education should be 
more \aried and more balanecil^rhan that in most existing school systems. This 
requires co-operation between educational authorities, employers and trade 
unions in order that the options, especially vocational ones, can be formulated. 
Pupils who combine school with work should ha\e the opportunity to combine 
courses of general education with \ocational ones, so that the option of aca'ss 
to higher levels of education at a later stage is preserved, and so that they can 
adapt iheif vocational skills as economic structures and technologies change in 
the future. 

Those who opt for general courses of upper-secondarv education should 
spend some part of their time getting practical evpericncc relevant to their 
academic work This is not a proposal that employing institutions should turn 
themselves into schools. On the other hand, there can be little doubt that well- 
conccived practical experience in the professions, indiisirv, commerce, administra- 
tion or social service can have a profound pedagogical value for young people. 

for the simple reason that human learning as distinct from 
animal learning is a dialogue between concept and prac- 
Recommendiiion 14 tiee. This is such a fundamental point that we recommend 
Incciuixcs to Itiucr- that educational authorities should give incentives to 
pn>t.> to Develop industrial, commercial and administrative enterprises, 
Uarnmg Pr>iccj> tor nybHc and private, to formulate practical projects with 

>oun;J People - j i • l- l • i 

pedagogical value on which young people in upper- 
secondary academic courses can worl(. This would of 
course have consequences for the organisation and content 

of school courses. 

All young people, at least up to the age of legal maturitv. should have a 
real chance of mixing work, education and training in accordance with their 
abiliti .sand aspirations. Too often at present the choice is one of all or nothing. 
We believe that eniplovers must show themselves more wilhng to tolerate a 
situation m which young people change their jobs several times before settling 
down to a permanent career - thev should have " the right to make a mistake". 
While this may lead to some inerc.se in the short-term unemployment of young 
people searching for satisfying work, it is a small price to pav for better careers. 
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Trade unions can help by recognising (hat mobile young people without family 
responsibilities sometimes have different needs, as far as job security and job 
protection are concerned, from those of their older colleagues. What is needed 
is competence rather than narrowly-defined skills, and the co-operation of 
schools and firms is the essential basis for giving young 
Rccomnifiiiaiioii 15 people such jmpctcncc. To achieve Ihk, orgaftiacd 
Organi>ed Ahcrnation alternation between school and worii scemi to be the 
of School and Work essential principle. Educational instituttons can help by 
adopting ai flexible as pouible an altitude to transfers 
among school, work and service. Whenever poaalMe, 
courses should be organised on a modular structure. The 
system should be structured so as to avoid premature 
definitive choices or blind-alley options. 

None of this can suca^cd if a greater effort is not made to provide jobs, 
and as far as possible satisfying jobs, for young people. Labour market and 
educational authorities, employers and trade unions should 
Recommendsiion 16 together try to open up new job opportunities. We there- 
Job'* for Young People fore recommend that governments give more bicentives to 
employers to offer a wider range of opportunities for 
young people and to allow them to combine work and 
education. Minimum wage legishition might be reviewed. 
Social security contributions might be remitted during the 
first few months in a new Job, conditional on particl|Nition 
in formal training. Income maintenance might be provMed 
(in the absence of unemployment insurance) for those 
wbhing to change their first Job. In the public sector itself, 
social programmes could be developed which would provide 
interesting Jobs to meet unsatisfied community needs. 



RECURRENT EDUCATION AND RECURRENT WORK 
A STRATEGY FOR RELATING YOUTH AND ADULT OPPORTUNITIES 

The main goal ' of the policies propoM?d above should be more flexible 
education and work patterns, achieved through a closer partnership between 
and among educational authorities, labour market authorities, employers and 
trade unions. More individuahsed and more rational decisions about education^ 
careers, job changes and reiiremer; would thereby be made possible - a theme 
we spell out below. 

Continuing education to enable adults to adjust over time to changes in 
society, and- a new pattern of opp'^rtunities for youth, would he important 
steps in this direction. But neither of these meets fully the challenge we believe 
to exist, because they are unlikely to change fundamentally the pattern of 
social demand for education in the long run. The compulsion on young people 
to choose full-time education for as long as possible will remain if education 
rights are fully consumed or lost at the end of basic education. Recurrent 
education introduces two fundamental principles, (a) deferred educational rights 
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and (b) the consequent opening up of new ailernating patterns of individuai 
development which relate opportunities for education and work in different 
ways. Wc favour this concept as an overall strategy. In essence, we would like 
to sec a situation in which, for example, entry into work after secondary school 
followed by higher education at. say 2S. would be looked upon with as much 
favour as cirect entry from school to higher education emerging at 2S. 

This new approach to the future development of education is inspired both 
by the present rigidities of the educational system and the necessary changes in 
the world of work outhned above. The aim is gradually to move from the 
present system of full-time continuous education for youth alone towards one 
which allows greater freedom to alternate with other activities and in particular 
with work. Effective implementation therefore calls for supporting social and 
labour market policies, for example, the laws and regulations governing job 
security, retirement benefits, flexibility of working time; and most important of 
all, educational leave of absence and/or drawing rights which can be deferred 
according to the needs of the new education-work patterns. 

We welcome the development of the concept of recur* 
rent education. Such an approach is important in increatinf 
equity and providing a second chance. Even more impor* 
tant in the long run is the poMibilUy that this approach 
will greatly increase the flexibOity of arrangements for 
education and worldng life and increase the possibilities 
for penonal fulfillment. If recurrent education is to be- 
come a real force in the equalisation of life chances, 
schemes for part*time and fulHime leave of abaence, with 
compensation for loss of earnings, are essential. To mini- 
mise the danger that schemes for recurrent education will 
be socially regressive, we recommend that those wHh low 
incomes and little previous schooling should receive 
preferential treatment. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR BASIC EDUCATION 

In this Section on the problems of integrating education in society, we have 
concentrated on the period after compulsory schooling. It is then that the main 
implications of new relationships between education and work arc to be found. 
However, we wish to stress that many of the problems wc have discussed have 
their origin in basic compulsory education, or even earlier. 

A system of recurrent education postulates that more equality and more 
efficiency will result from a wider range of education and work options for 
youth, interacting with more rights and opportunities for adults in the labour 
force. But, if youth is to be given more options, all children should be brought 
to the starting line on more equal terms; with more of an equal opportunity 
to exercise their talents. Otherwise the existing process of social selection via 
social origin will go on. This implies two challenges for the basic educational 
system. First, there would be an overriding necessity to ensure that during their 
basic compulsory education all children arc enabled to develop a propensity for 
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further education in their subsequent careers. Second, and most important of 
all, initial disadvantages due to inadequate home and community conditions 
should as far as possible be eradicated by positive discrimination in the use of 
resources in favour of disadvantaged groups, thus allowing Jalent and effort 
to emerge and be rewarded on a competitive basis. Equality in education means 
giving the less fortunate children different and more, not the same and equal, 
educational provisions. How to make this positive discrimination educationally 
meaningful, in terms of classroom methods and school organisation - thereby 
overcoming the social bias which at present frustrates the goal of equality of 
educational opportunity - is one of the major tasks ahead for education, 

Rrcommendation IS Wc thus propose a more integrative policy for 

More InlcgratiNC Pol- education''. 

icv for Hducilion 

We define this policy as including: 

Recurrent educational opportunities for those in the labour force, so that 
they ma> advance their MWs and have a "second chana-". There should 
be an element of education in work. 

Recurrent work opportunities for those in the learning force following age 
16, so that they may encounter the world of work. There should be an 
element of work in advanced education. 

Recurrent education, defined as a mixture of working and educational 
opportunities throughout life following age 16 and until retirement, should 
become the dominant mode. 

Provision of intermediary institutions which allow combinations of and 
alternations between education and work, including (a) educational insti- 
tutions that allow for working experiences and (b) jobs (such as part-time, 
temporary and service oriented) that allow for education. 

An overall strategy of equality of opportunity, including remedial assistance 
for those deterred by home or community environments, financial support 
for low.income students to continue their educational careers, compre- 
hensi^Vi? institutions and transfer programmes that facilitate keeping options 
open as long as reasonably warranted. 

Such a policy would make possible a greater integration of education and 
work: of youth with age: and of lift: chances for those born poorer wi4h those 
born richer, and those belonging to minority with those belonging to majority 
groups, of those born female with those born male. Better cducation/bctter work 
performance, and greater social justice would be the results. Education should 
follow a less separatist and a more integrative course: and labour market policy 
should lake education more into account. 
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IV 



MORE OPTIONS FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 
WITHIN A FREE-CHOICE SOCIETY 



The individual has been ihe focus of consideration throughout this report. 
Individuals relate with society and achieve (or fail to achieve) fulfillment via a 
great array of institutions: families, schools, enterprises, trade unions, and 
others. It is one task of economic institutions to optimise opportunities for 
individual freedom and rationality, as well as to advance and protect the 
material wellbeing of their participants. In a world characterised by rapid 
changes, this implies a readiness to re-examine institutions continually with an 
eye to the barriers they may unwittingly support, to inequities that still exist 
and to inefficiencies that may occur. 

All OECD Member countries rely to a major extent on educational and 
occupational choices by individuals and their families for the development of 
human potentials, the adaptation of skills to the needs of the economy, and the 
equilibria among economic, cultural and personal priorities which are necessary 
for the health of society Over her or his lifetime the individual is called upon 
to make an increasing number of crucial decisions of an educational or occu- 
pational character, and together these decisions have a great deal of influence 
on whether the social system develops creatively. 



OVERALL BALANCE BETWEEN EDUCATION 
AND THE LABOUR MARKET 

Whether there exists today an overall imbalance between the growth of 
education and the capacity of the OECD economics to absorb the skilled people 
emerging from the schools and universities is an initial question to be asked. 
Such a situation of imbalance would, of course, render rational decisions by 
individuals about education and employment exceedingly difficult, and would 
lead to frustration and, disappointment on the part of a growing number of 
young people and their families and thereby to social and political discontent. 

In the 1950s and until the late 1960s, the labour market was very favour- 
able for people with higher education. In spite of large increases in enrolment, 
the relative earnings of graduates held steady or improved, and unemployment 
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was virtually nil. However, in the late 1960s the situation changed, particularly 
in Sweden, the U.K. and the U.S.A., and to some extent in Canada. Graduates 
experienced a certain amount of unemployment and the mitial search for a job 
lengthened. The previous privileged position of scientists and engineers (who 
had had total job security) disappeared. There was a decline in the relative 
earnings of new graduates. In other countries for which wc have evidence, i.e. 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Spain and Yugoslavia, the situation 
appears to have been different and there have been fewer worries about eni* 
ployment of graduates. In Japan, there has been * substantial reduction in the 
earnings differentials between graduates and others but there have been no 
noticeable problems of unemployment. It is therefore impossible to generalise 
about the situation in OECD countries as a whole, but recent imbalances 
between the number of graduates and )ob opportunities have to be watched 
carefully, since it is not entirely a cyclical but also a structural phenomenon 
in the labour market. A particular problem has developed in the teaching 
profession which has been sharply affected in countries where there has been a 
declining rate of growth of education - ^uch as has happened in higher edu- 
cation in the U.S.A. 

In the case of the U.S.A., the outlook for the 1970s has been examined 
in detail by the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education which foresees a 
period of slow growth ahead, particularly in the academic profession itself. 
However, we doubt whether such a view of the demand for education is 
generally applicable. In most other OECD countries, enrolment ratios in 
secondary and higher education are a good deal lower than in the U.S.A, Their 
economics have been growing faster^ and there are fewer signs that graduates 
have found difficulty in gcUing jobs. 

However^ there have been some important disequilibria m some countries 
and the situation needs to be kept under surveillance. Difficulties would be 
sharply accentuated if there were a prolonged period of slow economic growth, 
and it is therefore important to keep looking at future prospects and for 
solutions. 

EDUCATION AND THE COMPETITION FOR JOBS 

It has been claimed in some quarters that imbalances between the output 
and the absorption capacity of the labour market have occurred because em- 
ployers insist on qualifications beyond those needed for the jobs. To obtain 
better jobs, this hypothesis assets, individuals have to indulge in a wasteful race 
for needless qualifications. We do not feel that the evidence as yet justifies these 
excessive fears about ''credentialism and we are therefore sceptical that it has 
led to a major misallocation of human resources, although there ire some 
specific excesses. 

Historically, the requirement for paper credentials developed in order to 
protect the public against malpractice and incompetence in fields like medicine 
and the law, and to guard against nepotism and favouritism in the public 
service. In the industrial ^world, too, unions usually have a strong preference 
for objective lists of trade qualifications rather than work dossiers which can 
lead to victimisation and favouritism. 
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h.v objectionable aspect of educational crcdcntialism occurs when it is 
used as a monopolistic device to restrict entry to certain professions and trades, 
thereby imposing a meritocratic rat-race on the educational system. Credentials 
which were established initially to protect the public can become a means to 
protect vested interests. This appears frequently to have been the case in certain 
of the medical professions. In most countries, an experienced hospital sister or 
district nurse who wishes to join the more highly-paid ranks of the doctors 
must start medical training from the beginning along with completely incx* 
perienced school leavers. Indeed » even this is often impossible because of prior 
and ~ from the viewpoint of experienced nurses - largely irrelevant educational 
qualifications necessiiry to embark on medical training. This kind of situation 
IS repeated in other professions and trades in many countries: lawyers' clerks 
cannot easily become lawyers; junior civil servants are often debarred from rising 
to senior rank: engineering technicians are not allowed to become technologists 
without retracing their steps; practical accountants are deterred from becoming 
independent professionals, and so on. In certain countries plumbers and elec- 
tricians, for example, cannot practice unless they have been through approved 
apprenticeship programmes in specific geographical jurisdictions. 

In sum, although we do not believe that credentialism has resulted in 
any major misallocation of resources, the present emphasis on paper quali- 
fications is somewhat ^exaggerated, both in the labour 
Recommendation 19 market and education. We recommend that the publk 
More I icxtbtc CicUcn- sector should take a lead in reforming its recruitment 
unUsm anil promotion practices by reducing the emphatii on 

LLtf ^"'"''^ certificates and diplomas. Cumulative records of Indiyidual 

performances would in many instances be fairer ind'more 
of^Rom^^^^^ effective indicators of the potential of individuals. The 

(laiiMii use of credentials and licensing arrangements as protective 

devices in certain areas should kIso come under closer 
scrutiny by governments. 



PLANNING FOR A BETTER EQUILIBRIUM 
ITS LIMITATIONS 



A further question that arises is whether the forecasting of labour-market 
requirements and the planning of education to meet them offers hope of main- 
taining a balance between the demand of individuals for education, the growth 
of the educational system, and the availability of jobs. Previous work by the 
OECD has shown that economies of OECD countries at similar levels of income 
can be satisfied with very different distributions of people by educational back- 
ground. Attempts, during the I96()s, to find ''optimal'' amounts and patterns 
of qualified manpower corresponding to specific levels of income and rates of 
economic growth were a chimera. Obviousl> it is important to plan the output 
of some highly specialised groups of manpower, and also to seek a broad 
relationship between the quantitative development of the educational system and 
future developments in the labour market - but we do not feel that the quanti- 
tative overall planning of education based on labour-market forecasts will do 
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much to achieve overall balance or to solve the problems of individuals and 
families in choosing educational streams and occupational orientations. The 
simple reason for this is that the time lag between decisions about education 
and entry into occupations is so great in many cases that the two systems* 
educational and employment » cannot be synchronised " in any meaningful way 
as a result of planning. 

For similar reasons* wc arc dubious that control of the growth of the 
education system as a whole could be used as a major component of contra- 
cyclical programmes by the public sector. However* the short-term education 
and training of adults in the labour force could clearly be used as a contra- 
cyclical policy, for the simple reason that the education of such persons com- 
petes for manpower with direct production. The flow of manpower between 
education and the labour market could* therefore, dampen conjunctural swings 
and other imbalances, and the deliberate influencing of these flows could be a 
regular element of public policy. So far as manpower training is concerned* 
some countries have already utilised such a contracyclical educational policy* 
inducing the numbers of participants to vary in a compensatory way against 
general, regional or sectoral variations in the demand for labour. Other coun- 
tries have declared their intention to apply the same policy. We feel that such a 
policy, particularly at the level of adult education and training, is worth further 
consideration and experiment^ and is particularly relevant 
in the current economic circumstances of slow growth and 
Recommendition 20 structural changes. But our main recommendation b that, 
The Mam Hope for in dynamic, open societies such as ours, a more effective 
Adiustmonis h ihc adjustment process should be sought by promoting more 
hidalL) Kon^^ opportunities for individuals to develop, adapt 

and change their skills, careers and social activities as 
changes on the economic and social scene take place, with 
new types of support by public and private institutions, 
and backed by a more dynamic and flexible educational 
system. 



THE NEED FOR MORE FLEXIBLE LIFE PATTERNS 

The rigidities of the existing institutional structures must be broken down* 
since they constrain and distort the decisions of individuals and thereby contri- 
bute to imbalances in the social system. 

There must be a greater range of options open to individuals to choose new 
and flexible patterns of employment* education* training and retirement. The 
"lock step" of education followed by work and retirement must be broken* by 
recurrent education for those in employment and by new opportunities for 
youth in education and employment* as discussed earlier in this report. And 
the gaps between education and work, and between work and retirement must 
be bridged by better guidance and new institutional arrangements. 

If people are to have as much freedom as possible to organise their lives 
and career patterns, undesirable conformity should not be enforced by the 
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regulations of public agencies or private enterprises. The financial and insti- 
tutional relationships of employment, of recurrent education and of retirement, 
should be reviewed by governmental and private institutions in order to remove 
unnecessary impediments to individual choia^s. The economic implications cannot 
be ignored : social development must be consistent with an economically viable 
balance in our societies among leisure, work and educa- 
RecommcndaUon 21 tion. We recommend that the flexibility of patlerns of life 
Tripartite Co-opcration b a major area for policy development and for Joint study 
to Promote More I k j- governments^ unions and employers, working together 
ibie Pattern, of Life ^ ^^^^ beneflU shall bc 

allocated, and to decide what underlying Institutional 
arrangements will be needed to make greater flexibility 
possible. 

These new life patterns will not emerge of themselves. It is the responsibility 
of public policy, in conjunction with the social partners, to define the instru- 
ments that will provide the possibilities of and the incentives for individual 
and institutional change. The most powerful instruments in our view are, on 
the one hand, a redefinition of the rights of the individual, and on the other, 
the financial means to makes these rights a reality. These are discussed below. 

FIVE RIGHTS - A NEW COMMITMENT TO THE INDIVIDUAL 

In earlier parts of this Report we have made recommendations with regard 
to institutional changes in education and work that would amount to a major 
new commitment to the aspirations, freedom and development of individuals in 
our society. We have proposed a more positive policy towards working life - 
involving more training for individuals to enable them to develop their aptitudes 
and interests; more varied career prospects; better employment conditions in the 
broad sense of increased opportunities for interesting and agreeable jobs, for 
participation, and for autonomy; and a better balance between manual and 
intellectual work and among work, education and leisure. We have also proposed 
the general policy of integrative education, so that education becomes a better 
instrument of prolonged, flexible and varied human development as opposed to 

the current youth selectioii progress advantageous to those 
Recommendation 22 already privileged in society. Taken together, our recom- 
A ComniUnicnt lo F*i\ c mendations would amount to a major new commitment 
R^^iit^ of society to its clp^ens - a commitment which could be 

summed up as follows: 

a) a basic education for all up to 16, with compensatory financing and peda- 
gogical policies for disadvantaged groups as an integral feature throughout 
this period: 

b) a wider range of options for young people in the 16-20 age group, 
including public programmes of social action and new combinations of 
school and work, of higher education and social and military service; 

c) the opportunity of all citizens to participate in recurrent education, with 
special support for those who have lea*; benefited from initial education 
during youth: 
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d) increasing emphasis on the quality of working lifc» with more open manage- 
ment and occupational structures so as to foster more equality and more 
mobility (upwards and downwards and sideways) as part of working 
careers; 

e) more freedom of individuals to adjust the education/work/leisurc/retirc- 
ment periods of their lives with appropriate financing mechanisms to 
support them. 



THE FINANCING MECHANISMS 

The acceptance of such rights would amount to a basic change in both 
education and working life. Our recommendations would» we believe, produce 
substantial benefits for OECD countries* but a major shortcoming of our 
Report is that we have not been able fully to explore the costs of our policy 
suggestions. This was inevitable* given the time pressure under which we had 
to work* and the fact that we would have had to analyse problems of 25 
different countries. But the problem would have arisen even if we had had 
more time* for the basic data on the cost of the options we have discussed are 
poor in all OECD countries and in urgent need of improvement. We must 
limit ourselves therefore to stressing the importance of certain basic principles 
in the approach to financing the five rights that we have defined. 

The compulsory school-leaving age in OECD countries varies between 14 
and 16* but we feel that 16 is a reasonable target for the support of full-time, 
compulsory schooling by public finance. Within this period* there should be 
positive discrimination in the allowance of resources so as to bring all children, 
as far as possible* to face the adult world on an equal footing. This will call 
for a major financial effort from some countries in coming years, particularly 
those developing Member countries where the school-leaving age is presently 
14 or 15. 

The extension of compulsory full-time schooling beyond age 16 is* in our 
view* no longer the most fruitful line of educational and social advance. The 
16-20 afc group should be provided with a wider range of education and 
working opportunities as part of a general public policy. The basic financing 
principle should be that* up to the age of 18 or thereabouts* when young 
people now legally become adults in many OECD countries* all individuals 
should have the right to free full-time or part-time education. Otherwise minors 
may be deprived of options because their parents may not be able or willing 
to finance them. 

Beyond age 18* there are big differences m financial aid provisions for 
students in higher education in OECD countries. In the U.S.A.* higher educa- 
tion is financed by a mixture of loans* grants* student employment and parental 
support. In Sweden* all tuition is free and students receive financial aid for 
living expenses in the form of government loans, which are repayable with 
adjustments for inflation. In the United Kingdom* nearly all students receive 
means-tested grants. 

A number of proposals have been made for new methods of finance 
designed to achieve both improved equity and efficiency. Questions of equity 
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have lo be viewed in conjunclion wiih an analysis of ihe incidence of taxation 
as a whole. Where the major portion of government revenue is derived from 
highly progressive direct taxes, the equity aspects of educational financing may 
not be so central. However, this is not the situation in most OECD countries, 
and thus many of them face serious issues in the equity of present arrange- 
ments. Efficiency considerations are always involved although often neglected. 
Efficiency is important in its own right, and improvements in efficiency can 
also release resources to promote greater equity. There are, however, situations 
where there is conflict between equity and efficiency, and different countries 
havf adopted different trade-offs between these two basic criteria. 

Because Ihe national situations in the OECD countries are so different, 
we have not felt able to make specific recommendations in this field. However, 
in virtually all OECD countries, patterns of educational finance have grown 
haphazardly and there is need for a fundamental review of existing financial 
mechanisms. Such a review should consider issues such as: 

- the length of study, which is often too long in higher education ; 

- the rationale for existing pupil/teacher ratios; 

- the degree to which costs should be covered by fees, and the subsidisation 
of student maintenance; 

- the mixture of means-tested grants and various types of loan schemes; 

- the allocation of funds to individuals rather than institutions; 

- the timing of educational subsidies throughout the lives of the beneficiaries; 
and 

- differential subsidies by length of training. 

All of these involve important problems of both equity and efficiency. The 
major issue is to determine the private and social benefits of education, and 
the most equitable and efficient ways of sharing the costs between the private 
and public purse. 

Since higher education is bound to be selected, its financing will always 
raise difficult problems of equity. As long as higher education leads to superior 
incomes and status, the demand for higher education will 
Recommendation 23 continue to be pushed upwards. We therefore propow a 
studv of Educahonai stu^y of educational drawing rights, whereby all young 
Dru\%ing Righu people at the age of, say, 16 would have a certain educa- 

tional capital on which they could draw according to the 
career pattern they adopt. Such an arrangement might 
lead to more rational choices in the 16-20 age group, 
allowing those who prefer to work to do so without 
cutting themselves off from the right to higher education 
at a later stage. 

Most financial aid programmes provide more generous assistance to students 
in full-lime education than to those who combine work with part-lime study. 
It is also difficult for adults who wish to return to formal education after a 
period in the labour market to obtain adequate financial aid. Thus, although 
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Ihc methods of financing education vary considerably among OECD countries, 
there is a general tendency for existing financial systems to penalise part-lime 
students, older workers, and those with few formal educational qualifications. 
In several countries, as we have noted above, workers arc given paid 
educational leave by their employers, either as a result of legislation or of 
collective agreements between employers and trade junions. In others, adult 
workers may receive grants to finance retraining. Recently, the ILO has agreed 
to a convention recommending that all countries grant paid educational leave. 
In the case of marginal workers (younger or disadvantaged groups), imposition 
of the full burden of such training costs on employers might reduce the amount 
of employment ihe> offer to this type of worker. In such cases, the cost of 
t ling should be met directly from public funds. 

The question of who should pay for educational leave of absence is com- 
plicated by ihc diverse purposes it serves. Many firms already finance industrial 
training on a considerable scale because it provides direct benefits for the enter- 
prise. From the point of view of individuals and society, it would be wrong to 
limit training opportunities for adults to those of immediate vocational interest. 
Since it is undoubtedly m the public interest that there should be an increasing 
range of education and training opportunities for adults already in the labour 
force, a joint effort by governments and by enterprises would seem to be the 
best approach, 

■" Rights to education and training for those in the labour force, would, we 
believe, be a major step towards improving the quality of working life. The 
right to knowledge and the right to speak up are two sides of the same coin. 
But much more could be done to stimulate developments on other aspects of 
the quality of working life if experiments with neu organisational forms, job 
design, and humanised technologies could be supported by public incentives in 
the same way that industrial technology is already promoted on a wide scale 
in the public Interest, 

Finally, if more varied and satisfactory patterns of life are to become a 
reality, financing mechanisms will have to be changed as ihcy affect several 
points in the life cycle. More flexible financing of education, culminating in 
some form of educational drawing rights, would be one major step. But the 
financing of retirement incomes, of employment creation, of education and 
training and of social security must be conceived and planned as a whole in 
order to adapt to the urgent need for more options and flexibility during the 
lifetime of individuals. 

Whilst not a practical possibility immediately, an integrated scheme of 
drawing rights for education, sabbatical leave, extended holidays and early 
or late retirement may be the answer. Such a scheme would give reality to a 
new freedom over the use of time, which individuals need because of the pace 
and constraints of our rapidly-changing, industrialised communities. 



INSTITUTIONAL BRIDGES AND POSITIVE GUIDANCE 

The growing number of social casualties in our advanced industrial societies 
will not be automatically halted by offering new and complex opportunities. The 
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most vuincrabic cannot understand or grasp these opportunities without special 
as,sistance. Indeed, the disadvantaged are the extreme case of a general problem. 
In traditional societies, the future of most individuals was along welUtrodden 
paths: si^n followed father, and daughter was destined to be housewife and 
mother. The destination was known. Now the individual is expected to face 
an unknown, if more equal, future via a labyrinth of institutions with rigid 
separations. Urbanisation separates home from school, school from work, leisure 
from factory, retirement from birthplace. The individual must be assisted to 
make these jumps, and new institutional arrangements are needed to provide 
transitions among different vvorlds of experience. 

In the fields with which this Report is directly concerned, education and 
employmenu it is urgently needed to change the relations among schools, 
institutions of higher education and employing institutions. Information is not 
enough, and guidance will not sucu:ed in all cases. The experience of having a 
foot in both worlds is probably the best single way. 

More and mo^e there will be a need for institutions which bridge the 
worlds between which individuals are expected to step. This has already begun 
to happen in the field of post-secondary education * as in the community 
colleges in the United States - but it should spread into upper-secondary 
education in the form of programmes which enable young people to relate 
school and work experiena* m a realistic way. Young people should be offered 
a chance to obtain work experience in the labour-intensive social service sectors. 
In the opposite direction, businessmen, writers, artists and civil servants, for 
example, comprise a virtually unused source of teaching which could be very 
valuable in schools, on the understanding that the security of the teaching 
profession is taken care of. Like many others, the teaching profession is sus- 
ceptible to isolation and inbreeding, and teachers should be given much more 
opportunity to alternate between the classroom and other places of work. In 
the long run. new institutions connecting school and work may be needed, 
preferably at the local level, where teachers, employers and trade unionists can 
co-operate in terms of opportunities for the people of their localities. 

The dialogue among institjtions should also find its expression in more 
positive and integrated guidance systems. The separation of educational and 
vocational guidance is to be deplored in a world where so many young people 
and their families are faced with complex problems of choice. Like most educa- 
tors we would deplore the subordination of personal a>pirations and cultural 
development to vocational choice, but the transformation of careers, the develop- 
ment of adult education, the spread of leisure and cultural opportunities, as 
well as changes in the field of education itself, all seem to point towards 

guidance systems whicl, deal with the whole individual. 
Recommendation 24 We therefore reeommend that public authorities responsible 
GuHi.incc irotn Sciuntl for education and for the labour market should review 
10 Work aiui Work to their concepts in the field of guidance, and study the 
Rctirciuciu possibility of Integrating the services available to the 

individual. Experimental transitional institutions should 

be set up between school and work, and work and retire* 

ment, within local communities. 
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NEW ORGANISATIONAL PARTNERSHIPS 

More widespread participation by individuals in public and private insti- 
tutions, and closer links among institutions at the community and higher levels, 
arc vital elements in the adaptation of institutional structures to the evolving 
needs and aspirations of people in modern society. Complex, democratic 
societies must continue to invent ways of creating and preserving an effective 
and human link among the needs and hopes of individuals, the services provided 
by the institutions which affect all aspects of education and employment, and 
the activities of enterprises. For educational institutions, this means increased 
participation by students, and by employers and unions, in the decisions which 
affect both education and working life. For individuals in the labour force, it 
means increased participation through the many and varied channels being 
devised by the more far-sighted enterprises, unions, and governments in Mem- 
ber countries. For enterprises, it vitally concerns the place given to their man- 
power policies in relation to other policies; and affects the roles of unions and 
employers, not only at the level of the enterprise but also at higher levels, in 
the development of education and manpower policies. For governments it also 
means the development of institutions which are specifically charged with the 
task of co-ordinating and developing education .i;id manpower policies as 
means of helping to attain a greater degree of social equitv within a context 
of economic viability and efficiency. 

There is no simple answer as to how this approach could be implemented 
in the Member countries. Institutions must reflect past traditions and the social 
values of each individual nation, and the same strategy will, therefore, not be 
relevant to all. But we feel on safe ground to press two points. 

Firstly, no adequate answers can be found unless the world of education 
and the world of work are brought closer together. This means that the social 
partners - the trade unions and the employers - must have a voice in policies 
and must be ready to take on new social responsibilities. 
Recommendailofi 25 Some advbory machinery at the national ievei is dearly 
Advisory Machinery ai needed to deal with the range of issues covered in this 
the National Level Report. 

Secondly, in addition to national consultations, machinery is needed 
as close as possible to the realities of work and education. This suggests 

some reasonable decentralisation of responsibility. We 
Recommendation 26 would lay great store on regional or local institutions 
Advisory Machinery ai within which educators, trade unionbts and emDloyen 
the Local or Regional eould promote the development of their communities by 

relating educational and work opportunities. 
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CONCLUSION 



The proposals we have made reflect our view that the problems we were 
asked to report on are both funds *iental and long-term. Our report appears 
at a time when, in their relations with the rest of the world, the OECD coun- 
tries arc faced with fundamental economic, technological and social challenges. 
A new .ialanoe among growth, empfoyment and economic stability has to be 
found. Ooviously, these new conditions will affect the future of education in 
its relation to work. We believe, however, that the special strengths of the 
OECD nations in the trials ahead lie in the resilience and richness of their 
human resources, and in the arrangements which will enable these talents to 
be further developed and brought to bear on human, social and economic 
purposes. Much has been done, but the talents of major groups in the OECD 
peoples still lie fallow. We can see not better way of enabling them to be 
developed in the interests v.r themselves, and of society, than through new 
relationships between education and of society, than through new relationships 
between education and work. 

Not all countries can implement the proposals we make at the same pace. 
No single country will find them all relevant. But all need to make a major 
effort to establish new and more effective methods of co-operation between the 
world of education and the world of v ork. 

Our major views may be summarised as follows: 

We have found that the quality of working life is not keeping pace with 
the capacities and the aspirations cf individuals; and 
We have recommended a positive poiky for working life " that involvet 
better jobs, more flexibility of arrangements on and around the Job, moit 
chance for participation, more equity in advancement. 

We have found that there are too many disadvantaged persons (particu- 
larly youth, women and members of minority groups) in the labour market; 
and 

We have recommended meuures to create greater opportunities for youth, 
more equality of treatment for women, and better chances for minorities 
(including a Bill of Rights'* for migrant worlters). 
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Wc have found unwise separations between the world of education and the 
world of work; and 

We have recommended a more "Intefralive policy for educttion parti- 
cutariy through recurrent education, to that more students may woric and 
more worliers may gain additional education. 

We have found too many rigidities imposed on the lives of individuals: 
and 

We have recommended that more options be given to moi« individuab in a 
"free choice society'' so that education and worli and leisure and retire- 
ment patterns may vary more nearly in accord with individual wishes. 

We have found inequities in the educational opportunities and the financing 
of those opportunities among individuals; and 

We have recommended more equitable arrangements, including comprt- 
hensKe Khools and consideration of ''educational drawing r^hts^ 

Wc have found little communication among educational and labour market 
authorities; and 

We have recommended mechanbms for joint consultation. 

Overall, we have concluded that better manpower and better educational 
policies and belter co-ordination between them can contribute in many ways 
to a higher quality of individual Jives, and to a more equitable and effective 
society. We end on a note of hope: there is much that can be done, and, if 
done, It will make a substantial contribution to indivkJual and group welfare. 
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MEMBERS OF THE AD HOC GROUP OF EXPERTS 
ON EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 



CHAIR/ifAN 

Mr, Clark KERR (United States) Professor; former Chairman of the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education. Present Chairman of the 
Carnegie Council on Policy Studies on Higher Education. 

Mr. Kerr was President of the University of California at Berkeley 
from 1958 to 1967 and has been professor of industrial relations there 
since 1945. He has been a lecturer at Cambridge (1967-1968) and 
Harvard (1963), and has held various public service posts, mainly in 
the field of la|;our relations. 

Mr. Kerr was born in 1911. 



MEMBERS 

Mr, Jacques DELORS (France) Professor; former Secretary^-General of the 
Inter-Ministerial Committee for Vocational Training (1969-1973). 

Adviser to Prime Minister J. Chaban-Delmas on Social and Cultural 
Affairs; Head of the Social Affairs Service, Commissariat-Giniral au 
Plan (1962-1968). 

Mr. Delors was born in 1925. 

Mr, Ricardo DiEZ-HOCHLEITNER (Spain) Deputy at the Cortes (Member 
of Parliament); former Under-Secretary at the Ministry of Education 
and Science. 

Having been one of the main promoters of the Spanish Education Bill, 
Mr. Di'ez Hochleitner is at present Chairman of the Education Develop- 
ment Research Centre and of the Executive Committee of the National 
Commission for Co-operation with UNESCO. 

Director at UNESCO (1965-66), Head of Department at the World 
Bank (1963-64), responsible for the education programme for Latin 
America at UNESCO (1958-1962). 

Mr. Diez-Hochleitner was born in 1928. 
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Mr. John HARGREAVES (United Kingdom) Public Affairs Dircccor of IBM 
United Kingdom Ltd., Boird Member in charge of social responsibility 
matters. 

Mr. Hargreaves is a trustee of the Young Volunteer Force Foundation 
on Automation and Human Dcvelopmen* Ltd., Governor of the Euro- 
pean Cultural Foundation, Council Member of the National Association 
- for the Care and Resettlement of Offenders. Mr. Hargreaves has been 
associated with IBM since 1956. 

Mr. Hargreaves was born in 1925. 

Mr. Torsten HVSEN (Sweden) Professor, engaged by the Swedish authorities 
as an expert in the important educational reforms on the compulsory 
and secondary school level during the 1950s and 1960s, 
Professor in pedagogics at the University of Stockholm since 1953. 
Chairman of the Governing Board of the International Institute for 
Educational Planning (UNESCO) and of the Council of the Inter- 
national Association for Evaluation of Education Achievements. 
Mr. Husen was born in 1916. 

Mrs. Sylvia OSTRY (Canada) Chief Statistician, Statistics, Canada. 

Director of the Economic Council of Canada (1969-1972), and Director, 
Special Manpower Studies, at the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
1964-1969, Mrs. Ostry previously lectured as Assistant Professor at the t 
University of Montreal and at McGill University; she was also a 
Research Officer at Oxford. 

Mrs. Ostry was born in 1927. 
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